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there was only the power of the people, which had
been proclaimed sovereign by all the constitutions.

It is no more derogatory to representative demo-
cracy to arm this sovereign with the right of veto,
and the power of dissolving the Chamber, than to
give these prerogatives to a king in a constitutional
monarchy. The system of representative democracy,
as it is understood in the United States, is the delega-
tion and not the abdication of power by the people.1

It is scarcely necessary to add that, regarded from
this point of view, the referendum ought necessarily
to take the optional form. In practice2 the Chamber
always remains invested with legislative power; it is
only exceptionally that the people intervene directly
to oppose the execution of laws which displease
them.

As a form of popular veto, the referendum exists
to-day in the Confederation and in a certain number
of cantons. As we have seen, its method is defective
and its results are questionable. No one denies that
in the past there has been an absolute necessity for
some such system, both in the cantons3 and in the Con-
federation,4 but to-day it is subject to the influence of
two opposite tendencies: some wish to change it into

1 In countries which have copied the main features of the English
Constitution it would be paradoxical to suggest that the referendum
is compatible with representative government, because the duty of
electors is limited to choosing the members, while the veto is exer-
cised by higher authorities. But in Switzerland, where representa-
tive government does not follow the classical model of England, the
referendum has been found to fit in naturally with the rest of the
body politic.                                                                             *

'2 In principle it is not so, as I have shown above (p. 177).

3  See above, pp. 85-90.

4  Pp- 93. 94> 100-102.